REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


System of Surgery. Edited by Frederic S. Dennis, M.D., Pro¬ 
fessor of Surgery, Bellevue Hospital Medical College. Assisted 
by John S. Billings, M.D. Yol. I. The History of Surgery, 
Pathology, Bacteriology, Infections, Anesthesia, Fractures and 
Dislocations, Operative Surgery. Philadelphia: Lea Brothers 
Co., 1895. 

The joint authorship of medical works is much in vogue at the 
present time. It has in its favor that, each subject is handled by the 
man deemed most capable of the work. Such an individual then can 
give his whole attention to a subject upon which he is most compe¬ 
tent to write; and the reader reads with a feeling that the contribu¬ 
tion is authoritative. Such a work, as a whole, carries with it an 
encyclopaedic importance. Its circulation is larger because the pro¬ 
fessional interest in its authorship is more widely distributed. In all 
works on surgery written by a single individual, the author writes of 
many things of which he has no great personal knowledge; and his 
book will be sold to men at whose feet he might sit for instruction in 
many of the subjects upon which he has written. 

The System of Surgery which now lies before us is a beautiful 
example of these principles. If they are as well carried out in the 
succeeding volumes as they have been in the first the work will be a 
distinguished success. As is remarked in the preface, the whole is 
the work of American surgeons, and it maybe fairly said to represent 
the most advanced condition of American surgery. 

Volume I opens with a chapter on the history and literature of 
surgery by John S. Billings. The author states that the most he can 
hope to accomplish in this paper is to furnish to the physician who 
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has little time, taste, or opportunity for consulting the original doc¬ 
uments the means of ascertaining the periods and places at which 
the leading surgeons of the world have done their work. But he has 
accomplished more than this : he has furnished a chronological list 
of great historic value of all of the world’s prominent surgeons with 
a brief statement of their work and character, all interspersed with 
concise and interesting comments, so that the paper as a whole con¬ 
stitutes a most finished and delightful essay. Dr. Billings has accom¬ 
plished a task which represents a vast amount of work. His paper is 
the best of the sort that it has been our pleasure to read, and merits 
the highest of compliments. 

The chapter on surgical pathology, including inflammation and 
the repair of wounds by Councilman, is well written, and embodies 
the most modern teaching. 

Welch has contributed a chapter on the general bacteriology of 
surgical infections. It treats of the peculiar bacteria found normally in 
the various cavities and parts of the body. The sources and manner of 
infection are there discussed in a manner that shows a very practical 
knowledge of this department of surgery. The conditions favoring the 
development of surgical infections are admirably presented. Lastly is 
a general consideration of pyogenic bacteria, and a description of the 
leading characters of the bacteria concerned in surgical infections. 

The chapter on the symptoms, diagnosis, and treatment of in¬ 
flammation, abscess, ulcer, and gangrene by Nancrede, disposes of its 
subjects in rather short space, and contains little that is new. Such 
an important subject as that of burns is spoken of but briefly. Trau¬ 
matic hysteria, which has but recently appeared in literature, is well 
described. 

Carmalt gives a good description of septicaemia and pyemia ; and 
Biggs contributes a well written chapter on rabies. 

The chapter on gunshot wounds, by Conner, is notable and im¬ 
portant, because it deals with the new fire-arms, the effects of which 
are so very different from those of the weapons which have usually 
been described in former works. 
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The chapter on fractures and dislocations, written by Dennis, 
though presenting the subject in well-arranged and classical form, 
outside of the features concerning the treatment of open wounds, 
contains little to distinguish it from similar articles written ten years 
ago. Certainly, the surgery of fractures and dislocations was well 
developed ten years ago, but then the last decade has seen many val¬ 
uable contributions. The illustrations in this chapter are good and 
instructive; many of them are new. “The treatment of fracture of 
the patella,” says the author, “ consists in the application of a suit¬ 
able apparatus designed to bring into apposition the fragments.” Of 
wiring the patella he rightfully says, “The operation is one about 
which much honest diversity of opinion exists.” He gives a fair and 
impartial criticism of the operation; and among his concluding re¬ 
marks states that, “it is not an operation which can be indiscrimi¬ 
nately performed, and never by an ordinary practitioner with little 
surgical experience and with little faith in the germ theory of inflam¬ 
mation.” 

The operative treatment of congenital dislocation of the hip, of 
which so much has recently been written and which has been so suc¬ 
cessfully carried out, is quite ignored. The ambulant treatment of 
fractures of the leg, to which the German surgeons have given much 
attention and which figures prominently in the recent German text¬ 
books, is not even mentioned. The iniquitous hooks of Malgaigne 
and the antiquated adjuster of Jarvis are described and pictured. 

The use of the plaster of Paris is not given the prominence in 
the treatment of fractures which it merits. Instruments for reducing 
dislocations are illustrated and described, and then summarily dis¬ 
missed because their employment has been abandoned. 

Among the chapters especially deserving of comment is that by 
Horatio C. Wood upon anaesthesia. It is concise, but still the most 
finished and scientific contribution upon the subject that has appeared 
in our literature. The dangers of the use of alcoholic stimulants in 
cases of anaesthetic cardiac failure are emphasized. The use of 
digitalis and strychnine for such conditions is highly recommended. 
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Another admirably practical chapter is that by Gerster on the 
technique of antiseptic and aseptic surgery. He says, “Where me¬ 
chanical and caloric measures are applicable and sufficient to the 
attainment of a state of freedom from micro-organisms, there we have 
aseptic ism. Where this is not the case,—that is, where, either on 
account of the inherent condition of the surfaces to be dealt with, or 
because of the low order of the conception of purity of the medical 
attendant, heat and scrubbing cannot or are not used to their full 
extent,—chemicals must be accepted as a makeshift, and the process 
is termed antisepsis . ” The very last sentence in the chapter may 
also be quoted, “ As is seen from the preceding remarks, here also 
as elsewhere, mechanical processes of depuration constitute the 
main portion of disinfection. M Of the surgeon, whose photograph 
appears on page 711, we can only say it is a fearful and wonderful 
object. 

Stephen Smith has contributed the part on operative surgery, 
and gives well-illustrated descriptions of the amputations especially. 
In this chapter, as in the chapter on fractures, are pictures of instru¬ 
ments which belong to the domain of history, and not to that of 
modern surgery. The chapter ends with a section on compensative 
appliances. The surgeon is urged to familiarize himself with such 
apparatus so that he may more intelligently fashion his stumps, and 
so that his patient shall not be left to the mercy of the manufacturer. 

The book, as a whole, is characterized by the absence of irrele¬ 
vant material. The articles are generally concise, and questions of 
history are given but little space outside of the chapter on that 
subject. 

A noticeable feature is that the heading of the chapters does 
not give an adequate idea of what the chapters contain. For exam¬ 
ple, the chapter entitled, “ Symptoms, Diagnosis, and Treatment of 
Inflammation, Abscess, Ulcer, and Gangrene,” contains the section 
on the varieties and treatment of wounds and contusions. It also 
contains sections on “Traumatic Delirium,” “ Traumatic Hysteria,” 
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shot-Wounds,” contains sections on “ Sword and Bayonet Wounds,” 
and “ Arrow Wounds.” Fractures and dislocations are described 
under “ Fractures.” 

The work is well printed and handsomely illustrated, and prom¬ 
ises to be a valuable addition to the world’s systematically-compiled 
surgical literature, and an aid to the student, practitioner, and teacher. 
The names of the men who are to make the three succeeding volumes 
guarantee that the work will be one that shall redound to the credit 
and honor of American surgery. 

James P. Wareasse. 


Medical Gynecology : A Treatise on the Diseases of Women from 
the Stand-Point of*the Physician. By Alexander J. C. Skene, 
M.D. 8vo, pp. 530. New York: D. Appleton & Company, 
1895. 

A more accurate description of the scope of this book by Pro¬ 
fessor Skene would be “A Treatise on such Diseases of Women as 
can be relieved by the Use of Medicine and Hygiene Alone.” 

It may be considered as a supplement to the larger work of the 
same author on “ The Diseases of Women,” published in 1889. Its 
composition has been prompted by a desire on the part of its author 
to present a conservative and judicial estimate of the extent to which 
purely medical and hygienic measures may be relied upon for the 
relief of the class of diseases treated of. Certainly no one could be 
better fitted for such a task than the eminent teacher and successful 
practitioner who has undertaken it, and whose methods of thought 
and of work had been established, and the foundation of his well- 
earned reputation laid before the newer pathology in the disease of 
the female pelvic organs and its more radical and exclusively surgical 
methods of treatment had gained much vogue. As the years have 
passed he has welcomed whatever proved itself to be of value in the 
new, while he has held fast to that which was good in the old. The 
present volume, therefore, ought to have special value in coming 



